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A WAR PROBLEM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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Our European allies are now fully awake to a reali- 
zation of the highly important part played by public 
education in the building of a nation. Viscount Hal- 
dane stated in the British House of Lords in 1916 that 
if England is to maintain its position among the great 
nations of the earth a "living national system" of edu- 
cation must be organized. French writers and public 
speakers are constantly urging a "different order of 
education and intellectual ideals." In particular, the 
awakening has come in the field of secondary educa- 
tion, in the interest of the youth of adolescent years. 
The waste of war and the lessons learned from the 
general lack of industrial, scientific, and economic 
training in the present generation of men has empha- 
sized anew to our foreign allies the underlying im- 
portance of vocational and industrial schools for chil- 
dren between the ages of twelve or fourteen to eigh- 
teen or twenty. 

Russia, the newest of republics, has already shown 
a distinct and definite interest in preparing to educate 
the masses of her people for intelligent citizenship. 
Witness the citizens of Warsaw, Poland, who at once 
exercised the freedom growing out of the events of 
1915 by establishing 49 industrial continuation schools. 
That looks like recognition of industrial efficiency as 
the ground-work for intelligent citizenship. 

To such a height has this interest grown that even 
during the years of the war both France and England 
have passed or are favorably considering most impor- 
tant legislation looking towards the establishment of 
continuation schools for adolescents which contains the 
compulsory feature and the part-time employment fea- 
ture. And yet, the plans under way are not narrowly 
utilitarian or too intensely "practical," but have in mind 
the necessity for full-rounded manhood and woman- 
hood. 

As an illustration of this movement consider the 
main points in the bill submitted to the French Cham- 
ber. The bill provides for compulsory education at 
public expertse of all children who have completed the 
elementary school. This applies to all boys not at- 
tending the state secondary schools up to the age of 20 
years and to all girls up to the age of 18 years or until 



married. This education is to be carried on by con- 
tinuation schools and is to be intellectual, vocational, 
and physical in nature. That is, the pupils are to study 
the vernacular, history, geography, etc.; they are to 
study the sciences as applied to agriculture, commerce, 
domestic economy, etc., with practical exercises and 
manual work; they are to be given physical exercises, 
gymnastics, military training, instruction in caring for 
the sick, etc. Such is the general scope of the work 
laid down in the bill, the working out of the details is 
left to the discretion of the local authorities. 

In England, speaking before the House of Com- 
mons, Dr. Fisher, president of the board of education, 
said : "I submit that the country does not get the full 
value out of its elementary system of education, be- 
cause so much of the training and instruction is subse- 
quently lost, and that it does not get the full value out 
of its higher technical colleges because those who at- 
tend their courses have learned little and forgotten 
much." "We are told to economize in our expenditure 
of foodstuffs. I suggest that we should economize in 
the human capital of the country, our most previous 
possession, which we have too long neglected." With 
this in view, England is beginning to readjust her sys- 
tem of education so as to include the compulsory con- 
tinuation feature for such youth as now leave school 
at the close of the elementary period. 

As one turns to the situation in the Untied States 
and considers how the demands of war have called the 
very best trained and most eminently fitted of the 
young technicians and engineers to the battle line there 
is brought home to one with startling vividness the 
very great lack of specific training for the masses of 
our young people which will round out their prepara- 
tion for life's work. Who will take the place of our 
road engineers, of our electricians, of our skilled me- 
chanics and workmen who are now building roads, es- 
tablishing lines of communications, manipulating gi- 
gantic but delicate pieces of mechanism on the war- 
scarred fields of Europe? 

With amazing nonchalance we have "muddled 
through" during the times of peace unwilling to be- 
lieve that anyone or anything could disturb our com- 
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fort or content. Boys and girls have been allowed to 
leave the schools at from twelve to fourteen years of 
age and there has been little concerted effort to inter- 
est them in further training. Here and there a few 
evening schools have sprung up as ministering angels 
to the few sturdy and ambitious souls who can work 
eight to ten hours a day and study two to four hours 
more. But even these schools have failed to reach at 
all the great mass of our workers and toilers. 

Unwilling to risk injury to some one's personal feel- 
ings, fearful of losing some petty political prize, fail- 
ing to exercise with strict justice and fairness the duty 
imposed upon us, we have winked at non-attendance 
upon schools, we have not inquired too closely into the 
ages of child employees, we have even had to wait for 
federal compulsion before we would acknowledge the 
irreparable injury we are doing our boys and girls by 
allowing them to work in mills and factories long hours 
and under unsanitary conditions. 

During the past few months through the daily press, 
the weekly and monthly magazines, the clubs and fed- 
erations of women and farmers there has been carried 
on a nation-wide campaign for the conservation of food 
supplies and for preventing all possible wastage of our 
material wealth. Yet scarcely a voice has been raised 
in a demand that we conserve our young manhood and 
young womanhood by raising the compulsory school 
attendance period to eighteen or twenty years of age 
and by providing special training during these years in 
vocational, industrial, and agricultural pursuits and 
in providing the necessary machinery for enforce- 
ing the attending of pupils on such courses. 

If France and England see the need for construc- 
tive legislation along the lines previously indicated, 
do we not need to begin immediately the reorganiza- 
tion of our secondary school programs of study, that 
the less evident but vastly more important resources 
of our nation may be prepared to assume the burden 
of rebuilding a world? 

We must not forget that when this war is at an end 
we shall have a most important part to play in refitting 
and refurnishing the whole commercial, industrial, me- 
chanical world, as well as in feeding the world while 
devastated areas are being reclaimed for food produc- 
tion. Vast land areas, forests, business centers, in- 
dustrial establishments, mercantile and manufactur- 
ing businesses will be, in fact now are, lying idle in 
waste and desolation. Man-power will be at a prem- 
ium, but brain-power, skill, trained hands and skillful 
fingers will be at even a greater premium and in 
greater demand. With trained workmen much of this 
need for man-power could be supplied since we 
should be able to -carry on with efficiency and despatch 



a multitude of affairs with a limited force, whereas 
with unskilled workmen both quantity and quality 
would suffer. 

Our secondary schools must begin now to prepare 
for the day when broken, bleeding Europe will call 
to us for the manual skill and dexterity of our young 
men even as she is now calling for their life blood and 
young manhood. When that time comes our youth 
must be so fully prepared that we shall be ready, and 
as willing to send her brainpower as we have been 
to ally with hers our man-power! At that time it 
must be possible for the skilled and trained manhood 
of the United States to respond to her, "Present, and 
ready for service." 



EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON FRENCH EDUCATION 
Dr. Finley, Commissioner of Education of the State 
of New York, has recently returned from a visit to 
France, during which he studied the effects of the war 
on French education. In a recent bulletin addressed 
to New York teachers occur these striking words: 

"In France I saw posted everywhere on the bulletin 
boards, in city and village, the most recent of the 
many proclamations and decrees of the central and 
local governments of France. Here were the words 
of advice or warning, of appeal or command. And 
these proclamations, I was told, were read and ex- 
pounded to the children and villagers alike by the 
school teachers. In like manner you, teachers, are 
chosen to be the living voice of your government, na- 
tional and state. The words of your President, the 
proclamation of your Governor, the appeals of your 
Council of National Defense, the needs of your Red 
Cross, must reach every ear in the Republic, and you, 
as no one else, can see that directly or through the 
children every home in your community is reached. 

"The Minister of Public Instruction of France early 
in the war made the proud claim that in all the schools 
of the Republic there was not a single teacher who 
continued to live and move in the same narrow paths, 
or taught the same lessons in the same way, though the 
curriculums, I found, are practically unchanged, or 
undertook only the same tasks as before the war — no 
one who addressed to his pupils in these decisive 
hours only the customary words of yesterday." — H. 
W. C. 



Discipline without freedom is not difficult to get, 
and efficiency without culture is not difficult ; but to 
get life clearly and completely, and to get*it so for all 
men in proportion to their desires and efforts, is the 
educational problem that after the war will emerge 
more clearly than ever before. — E. K. Graham. 



